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the artistic imagination as unpractical, purely disinterested,
and so forth. For it is clear that no activity can be merely
unpractical or merely disinterested in the sense of being
unrelated to the total life of personality; no such activity is
conceivable. Yet it is at least true that its chief concern is
not with the usefulness of objects, nor with generalities
expressive of fact. Having no such purpose, it dissolves the
world of familiarity and selfish solicitude, and brings about a
magical enhancement of our apprehension of the world by
a re-creation of it at a new and almost undreamed of level
The life of the secondary imagination is one of "struggle to
unify"; of steady refusal to allow experience to come in a broken-
up way, of absorption of unitary experiences into a patterned
whole. It is, as it were, a going back to the beginning of
experience and a starting all over again, at a new level of interest;
a secondary synthesis, no longer devitalized by use, and vivify-
ing, in its creation, sensational response.
As such it takes its rise out of the necessity, felt by the poet,
for a coherent ordering of the world of his experience. No one
indeed can live a life wholly devoid of what Coleridge is here
calling the secondary imagination; and the difference between
the poet and the ordinary man lies in the strenuousness with
which the former refuses to allow any imaginative experience
to occur without seeking to embody it in a wider imaginative
pattern. Such an effort makes demands which the poet devotes
his life to satisfying. And certainly, for the poet, that effort
is not a pleasurable pastime, but a necessity of his experience.
Coleridge believed that the imagination, so far from being a
pleasurable indulgence, is indispensable to all apprehension
of the world whatsoever; and though we can, for a number of
reasons, and in a hundred ways, deaden the life of the secondary
imagination, yet when it comes into strenuous life, as it does
in the poet, it has its springs in a deeply felt need, the satis-
faction of which becomes an increasing necessity to him.
This need is for a single imaginative grasp or prehen^on of
life, by the achievement of which life may be mastered and fully